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effects of their sterility. Did the water which falls on them stay 
longer it would feed vegetation, and were they clothed with more 
vegetation the water would stay longer. Were their tops clothed 
with perpetual snow, as are the tops of the Alpine peaks, the 
gradual melting of this snow would furnish a constant and steady 
source of moisture, which might be sufficient to clothe these bare, 
glistening rocks with a sempiternal verdure. This does not take 
place, however, and so we have in a Californian landscape among 
the Sierras only the " naked granite," relieved by the few " storm- 
beaten pines " to which we have already alluded. 

A mere glance at the picture will convince any one of its truth 
to nature as set forth in all the descriptions which have ever been 
written of this part of our continent. We have at one view the 
high, bare mountain walls, towering thousands of feet above us, 
the broken masses of granite detached from their sides in some 
distant cataclysms of nature, and now forming most picturesque 
ruins at their feet ; the scanty growth of pines, tall enough, but 
all too short to measure such altitudes as those among which 
they grow ; and the utter and unbroken solitude. A stag start- 
led by the noise of the stream above him, and a solitary eagle 
swooping down the narrow chasm, are the only living things to 
be seen in the picture, and they do nothing to disturb the reign- 
ing silence. 

As a picture, we can conceive of few finer mountain scenes 
than the one we engrave. The sky reminds one of Turner, who 
was greater in skies than in anything else, and the storm which 
is beating upon the mountain tops is rendered with a fidelity — a 
wetness, if we may so speak — not often to be found in a picture 
of any sort, engraving or otherwise. All the details of the fore- 
ground and middle distance, too, are worked out with equal care 
and painstaking. The trees are absolutely pines and the rocks 
granite boulders, and the spectator is not called on to imagine 
what the artist did not know of and what does not exist. 

It is a pity that such magnificent scenery as we have illus- 
trated in this and former numbers of The Aldine should be so 
little visited by traveling Americans. Professor Whitney says 
" there are probably ten times as many persons who have trav- 
eled for pleasure in Switzerland as among these most interesting 
portions of the Sierra ; " and what he says of the Californians will 
apply with much more force to Americans in general. We hope 
the time is coming when this will be changed, and when an 
American citizen will feel ashamed to go abroad in search of the 
picturesque until he has seen what his own country can show in 
that line. We have often envied the first explorers of these 
mountain fastnesses, those who crossed the "plains" — that six- 
teen hundred miles of plateau between the Mississippi and the 
Sierra — in the days when the tracks of white men had been few 
thereabouts, the sensations they must have felt when looking at 
scenes which they knew their acquaintances in the East could 
never imagine. We have envied them in spite of the dangers 
they had to run in tramping over all the weary miles, for months 
upon months, their trails beset and followed by savage tribes, 
before they could reach El Dorado. We have envied those who 
ran the gauntlet of hostile Indians as did the first passengers by 
the coaches which Wells, Fargo & Co. had the pluck and enter- 
prise to start. They had to be weeks on the road, and ran great 
risk of such encounters as the one shown in a spirited sketch we 
give ; but when they reached California they were rewarded with 
the sight of something everybody could not see. But now we 
envy nobody ; any one can take a Pullman car, roll over the 
plains, among the gorges of the Rocky Mountains, and take his 
fill of the magnificent scenery of the Sierra without more trouble 
than it costs him to go to bed in an hotel. We look for the day 
when a pilgrimage to the Sierra will be more fashionable than it 
is now to make the trip to Europe. — 5. E. Nivens. 



AS DRUNK AS A LORD. 

Mr. ARTHUR Lumley has appeared before this as an art con- 
tributor to the pages of The Aldine, and some of our readers 
will undoubtedly recall his work, though the specimen we now 
give them is different in character from its predecessors. Mr. 
Lumley has been well known to New-Yorkers for years, and 
mostly as a designer and draughtsman, though devoting himself 
also to painting in water and oil colors. His forte seemed always 



to lie chiefly in the direction of the ideal and the imaginative, his 
greatest work having undoubtedly been the illustrating of Joseph 
Rodman Drake's " Culprit Fay," which brought him at once into 
considerable prominence. In it he seems to have entered fully 
into the spirit of the poem, and to have interpreted its fanciful 
imaginings with a kindred feeling. The present picture, perhaps 
for the reason that it is imaginative, is a much more favorable 
specimen of Mr. Lumley's powers than many which we have seen. 

It is a purely genre picture, and the story it tells, and tells 
very well, is happily not so common in our day as in the time 
when men wore the laced coats, long waistcoats, cocked hats and 
knee-breeches which adorn the person of the chief figure in the 
engraving. Those were the days when " the apparel," not " oft," 
but always proclaimed the man, or, at least, his quality ; when it 
was not possible, in looking over a crowd or in meeting strangers, 
to mistake a gentleman — at least by station and breeding — from 
the common herd of tradesmen, mechanics, laborers and the like. 
To be sure, such irregular characters as highwaymen, authors, 
artists and penny-a-liners used occasionally to masquerade in 
gentlemen's attire ; but it was only when they were in funds from 
some of their precarious adventures, and in only a few cases lasted 
so long as until they reached Westminster Abbey or Tyburn Hill. 
In those days the fineness of his linen, the costliness of his laces 
— for gentlemen then wore laces — the amount of gold and em- 
broidery bestowed on his garments, all combined to give evidence 
of the perfect gentleman, and it was one of the privileges of the 
gentleman to do pretty nearly whatsoever pleased him, so long 
as he did not tread on the toes or the coat-tails of any his equals 
in rank. 

The nobility of course claimed greater privileges than the 
commonalty of whatever rank might enjoy, and hence, of course, 
when getting drunk was considered one of the accomplishments 
of a gentleman, a lord must have been supposed to get drunker 
than a mere commoner, and therefore to be " drunk as a lord " to 
have been the proper expression for the superlative of that con- 
dition. We know not how otherwise to account for the origin 
of that formula, which has not yet dropped out of common usage, 
although the day has come when the lords who get drunk are in 
a hopeless minority, and it has been even asserted with show of 
reason that the number of those of lower degree who drink to 
excess is becoming less year by year. It is undeniable, however, 
that in the period to which our picture carries us, while merchants 
and tradesmen were careful and prudent in their potations, though 
perhaps indulging more than in our own day, it was considered 
one mark of a gentleman to be able to drink deeply, and, though 
he was best who best carried his liquor, to be drunk on occasion 
was no essential disgrace. The times have changed, and both 
lords and commoners with them ; but it must also be remembered 
that if a lord can not be told from a commoner in these days by 
his conduct, neither can he by his clothes. 

In the picture we have evidently, if not a lord, at least a man 
of "high degree" — a*s evidenced by his dress — who has come 
home from a drinking bout to kick off jack-boots and spurs, and 
indulge in another bout at liquor and cards and dice with some 
crony, until the crony has departed, leaving the fuddled nobleman 
to sleep off the fumes of the liquor, while his servants gaze and 
jeer at him through the window on their way to bed. We sin- 
cerely pity his waking, for soda water was not then invented, 
and, though Sir William Johnson may have drank of the waters 
of Saratoga, they had not been bottled for export. 

Mr. Lumley has been criticised for lack of accuracy in draw- 
ing ; but we think he has shown no such lack in this picture, 
while he has shown in abundance those qualities for which he has 
been chiefly praised — a good general knowledge of detail, a care- 
ful management of light and shade, and an excellent rendering 
of textures. In these respects the picture we present will cer- 
tainly bear close criticism, and we think will be found one not 
unworthy either of the artist or of The Aldine. 



EDUCATION OF THE LAST KING OF GRANADA. 

Readers of The Aldine can not quite be strangers to the 
qualities of Mr. Albert Maignan as an artist, though few of his 
pictures have been either bought by Americans or exhibited in 
this country. It is only, however, a short time since The Aldine 



